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On December 28, about three months after the battle of the
Diamond, the Earl of Gosford, who was governor of the county of
Armagh, and a large number of magistrates of great property
and influence, met at Armagh to consider the state of the
country. With a single exception, they were all Protestants,
and among them were three clergymen of the Established Church,
who were afterwards raised to the bench.1 The opening speech
of Lord Gosford has often been quoted, and it furnishes the
clearest and most decisive evidence of the magnitude of the
persecution. c It is no secret,' he said, c that a persecution, ac-
companied with all the circumstances of ferocious cruelty which
have in all ages distinguished that dreadful calamity, is now
raging in this county. Neither age, nor even acknowledged
innocence as to the late disturbances, is sufficient to excite
mercy, much less afford protection. The only crime which the
wretched objects of this merciless persecution are charged with,
is a crime of easy proof. It is simply a profession of the Roman
Catholic faith. A lawless banditti have constituted themselves
judges of this species of delinquency, and the sentence they pro-
nounced is equally concise and terrible; it is nothing less than
a confiscation of all property, and immediate banishment. It
would be extremely painful, and surely unnecessary, to detail the
horrors that attended the execution of so wide and tremendous
a proscription, that certainly exceeds, in the comparative number
of those it consigns to ruin and misery, every example that
ancient and modern history can afford. For where have we
heard, or in what history of human cruelties have we read, of
more than half the inhabitants of a populous country deprived at
one blow of the means, as well as of the fruits, of their industry,
and driven, in the midst of an inclement winter, to seek a shelter
for themselves and their helpless families where chance may
guide them ? This is no exaggerated picture of the horrid scenes
now acting in this county. . . . These horrors are now acting,
and acting with impunity. The spirit of impartial justice (with-
out which law is nothing better than tyranny) has for a time
disappeared in this county, and the supineness of the magis-

1 One of them was Mr. Warburton,     of   the very ablest  magistrates  in

Rector of Lough   G-illy, afterwards     Ireland.   See Part. Hey. 1835, quest.

Dean   of   Armagh,   and Bishop   of     3251-3277.
Cloyne, a man who was certainly one